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ABSTRACT 

This paper defines the field of adventure therapy and 
relates it- to other types of adventure activities. Outdoor adventure 
may have recreational, educational, or enrichment goals that focus on 
having fun, increasing participant knowledge, or building skills such 
as communication in a target group. Adventure therapy, on the other 
hand, has the clear goal of engendering lasting personal change in 
participants. Characteristics of adventure therapy include assessment 
of participants before the adventure experience, preactivity 
discussion to predispose participants to personal change, activities 
chosen specifically for their potential to engender personal change, 
and postgrof-.p reflection to help participants transfer changes to 
everyday life. Advencure therapy programs vary widely in the areas of 
professional context, underpinning therapeutic framework and 
epistemology, range of therapeutic techniques, client base and 
presenting problems, funding sources, types of activities, 
interrelationship with other programs, and program design. A chart 
outlines the basic principles, underlying assumptions, role of 
therapi.t, and role of insight in five types of therapies: 
insight-based therapies, "black box" therapies and other behaviorist 
models, systems-based therapies, experiential therapies, and 
psychodynamic therapies . (SV) 
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Martin lectures on experiential groupwork process at two universities in Western 
Australia and runs workshops on groupwork leadership for youth ^r*e«,wcw/ 
workers, experiential educators and trainers in Australia, New Zealand and North 
America. He has trained in psychodrama, sociodrama and in a range of forms of 
psychotherapy. 



The purpose of this workshop was to enable participants to develop an understanding of 
the field of adventure therapy and for them to be able to describe the work they do to 
other people. 

We looked at developing a shared understanding of what adventure therapy is and how it 
relates to other types of adventure. 

We then looked at the variation that exists within the field of adventure therapy and 
discussed appropriate language to describe what we do. 
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Outdoor Adventure: from recreation to therapy 

The terms recreation, education, enrichment and adventure therapy are defined below 
These definitions are derived from material m the book: Gass, M. A., (Editor) mwi 
Adventure therapy: therapeutic applications of adventure programming in mental health 
setting: Dubuque; Iowa: Kendal Hunt. 

Recreation 

The goal for such an experience is to have group members participate in activities so that 
they leave the experience with a "good" feeling; it is not designed to be therapeutic m 
nature but for the participants to have fun. The therapeutic benefits that might occur are 
related solely to the participation in the adventure activities. The introductions for such 
activities focus on what participants need to know so as to complete the activity safely 
and with enjoyment. Post activity discussions tend to be short and to focus on what 
would be needed to make the activity more fun. 
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Education 
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Enrichment 
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Adventure therapy 
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The adventure therapist in context 
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client's and 
their significant 
others 



Requirements of 
referral agents 
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Variation amongst adventure therapy programmes 
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Fig. 2 



Name of 

therapeutic 

class 

Insight based 
therapies 



"Black box" 

therapies, 

including 

behaviourist 

models. 



Systems based 
therapies 



Experiential 
therapies 



Psychodynamic 
therapies 



Brief description 
of therapeutic 
type 

Based on the view that 
men and women are 
rational, and if they 
have insight and 
understand themselves, 
they will change" 
[Haley, 1985 #223] 
'(P19) 



Underlying assumption: Relationship The role of insight 
Humans are good, with the in the change process 

bad or indifferent therapist 



Humans are inherently 
good and their current 
problematicbehaviours 
arise from the persistence 
of behaviours that 
developed as a natural 
response to difficult 
experiences in their 
formative years. 

Derive from learning Humans are inhercnUy 

theory and propose that neutral or bad and that 

people change when the their problematic 

reinforcements that behaviours arise from a 
determine their behaviour lack of appropriate 

axe changed restraints or reinforce- 

[Haley, 1985 #223] ment in their current 

(P 20) environment 



Based on the idea that 
people are participants in 
a homeostatic system and 
the governors of that 
system must be reset to 
bring about change. 
[Haley, 1985 #223] (p20). 
The client can not be 
considered in isolation 
from her/his social system, 

Based on the principle 
that people change when 
they have experienced 
themselves acting 
differently in a novel 
setting and are then able 
to reflect on the new 
behaviour and to integrate 
it or transfer it to every- 
day settings. [Nadler, 
1992 #120]. 



Based in part on the 
principle that the clients' 
experience of the 
relationship(s) involved 
in the therapeutic process 
enable clients to 
reorganise their intra- 
psychic world in a 
healing fashion. 
Zeig, 1990 #194]. 



Humans are inherently 
good and that 
problematic behaviours 
arise from arrest of 
natural developmental 
processes because of an 
inappropriate early 
environment 



The relationship 
with the 
therapist is a 
vital component 
in the healing 
process. 



Insight precedes 
behaviour. Clients 
can change a behaviour 
if they have insight 
into the origin of that 
behaviour. 



The relation- 
ship with 
the therapist is 
not important 



Insight is either 
not helpful or not 
relevant Behaviour 
change is the goal. 



Humans are neither 
inherently good nor 
inherently bad and that it 
is not useful to attribute 
a specific "cause" to 
problematic behaviour. 
Furthermore, the word 
"problematic" is only 
valid to some observers 
of the system. 

Humans are inherently 
good, and problematic 
behaviours arise despite 
the client's best efforts. 
The client will most 
often be doing the 
best that he/she can in 
any given moment 



The relationship 
with the therapist 
is important 
in that the 
therapist fonns 
apart of the 
client's current 
network of 
relationships 
and vice versa. 



Insight is not required. 
Behaviour change 
arises from complex 
interactions between the 
client's intrapsychic 
world and the client's 
interaction with the 
external world. 



The relationship Insight may be useful 
with the therapist but is not essential 



provides 
important 
modelling and 
support for 
the client. 



Transfer of learning 
from the new situation 
to everyday life is the 
key to success. 
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The relationship Insight is important 
with the therapist Change occurs when 
is central to the the client builds new 
healing in that behaviours and new 
it provides most insights based on 
of the important his/her interaction 
material for the with the therapist 
therapy topro- using the client- 
ceed. The thera- therapist relationship 
pist becomes as the primary vehicle 
significant in for change, 
the client's life. 
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